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PREFACE 


This  special  history  of  Albert  Gallatin  has  been  prepared  as  part  of  the  American  Industrial  Heritage 
Project  (AIHP)  of  western  Pennsylvania.  It  was  authorized  March  29,  1990,  by  a  task  directive 
amendment.  As  stated  in  this  directive,  the  purpose  of  this  brief  history  is  to  emphasize  Gallatin's 
contributions  to  American  political,  financial,  diplomatic,  cultural,  and  scientific  history  based  largely 
on  secondary  works.  It  is  not  intended  to  duplicate  other  studies  completed  or  under  way  by  AIHP, 
nor  does  it  stress  Gallatin's  personal  life,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  Friendship  Hill  National  Historic 
Site,  or  his  contributions  to  Pennsylvania  history.  The  present  study  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
complement  the  others  by  focusing  on  Gallatin's  contributions  to  the  nation. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  prepared  several  studies  on  Friendship  Hill  National  Historic  Site  over 
the  years.  They  are  as  follows: 

Historic  Resource  Study,  Historical  Data  Section,  Friendship  Hill  National  Historic  Site,  by 
Harlan  D.  Unrau,  Denver  Service  Center,  NPS,  September  1981. 

Historic  Structure  Report,  Architectural  Data  Section,  Friendship  Hill  National  Historic  Site,  by 
John  B.  Marsh  and  Scott  Jacobs,  Denver  Service  Center,  NPS,  September  1984. 

Historic  Structure  Report,  Archeological  Data  Section,  Friendship  Hill  National  Historic  Site,  by 
Larry  McKee,  Denver  Service  Center  (Applied  Archeology  Center),  NPS  and  the  American 
University,  March  1989. 

Historic  Furnishings  Report,  Friendship  Hill  National  Historic  Site,  by  Dolores  A.  Fleming, 
Harpers  Ferry  Center,  NPS,  1985. 

In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  is  preparing  a  history  of  Albert 
Gallatin's  contributions  to  western  Pennsylvania  under  the  auspices  of  AIHP.  Together  with  these 
studies,  the  present  one  seeks  to  ensure  that  the  historical  events  and  ideals  Friendship  Hill  National 
Historic  Site  commemorates  are  properly  conveyed  to  the  American  public. 

Gallatin's  contributions  to  the  national  scene  have  been  adequately  told  by  his  biographers,  first  by 
Henry  Adams,  then  by  others,  and  finally  by  Raymond  Walters,  Jr.,  perhaps  the  most  definitive 
biographer  of  them  all.  This  study  presents  a  summary  of  what  his  biographers  have  already  said 
about  this  great  American.  In  doing  so,  it  will  give  the  visitor  to  Friendship  Hill  National  Historic  Site 
a  better  understanding  of  an  American  who  has  yet  to  receive  the  proper  acclaim. 

After  nearly  10  years  in  retirement,  I  was  asked  to  return  to  the  National  Park  Service  to  prepare 
this  study  and  one  other.  I  am  grateful  to  Jerry  Greene  for  thinking  of  me  and  to  Fred  Babb  for 
granting  approval.  The  study  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  refresh  my  memory  in  a  field  of  history 
that  I  nearly  abandoned  several  years  ago  after  leaving  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial  as  its 
historian.  Needless  to  say,  the  experience  was  extremely  fulfilling,  and  it  has  reinforced  my  opinion 
that  the  story  of  the  formative  years  of  our  country's  history  can  be  retold  over  and  over  without 
losing  any  of  its  flavor. 


in 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Abraham  Alphonse  Albert  Gallatin  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  January  29, 1761.  Although 
orphaned  at  a  very  young  age,  Albert  Gallatin,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  was  raised  by  a  well-to- 
do  foster  mother  who  treated  him  as  her  own  son,  lavishing  upon  him  all  the  material  benefits  that 
an  aristocratic  upbringing  could  provide.  He  attended  the  Geneva  Academy  and  graduated  at  the 
age  of  19.  He  was  exposed  to  a  rich  heritage  of  culture  and  to  the  enlightened  society  of 
prerevolutionary  Geneva.  All  these  factors  developed  in  him  an  extremely  bright  mind,  a  sensitive 
personality,  an  awareness  of  things  around  him,  and  a  refinement  of  manners  that  lasted  throughout 
his  life.  Thus,  at  a  relatively  young  age,  his  social  and  political  philosophy  began  to  emerge.  As  part 
of  this  philosophy,  he  learned  to  despise  the  aristocracy  and  despotism  so  prevalent  in  Europe.  He 
relied  upon  the  counsel  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  who  sought  freedom  from  the  conventions  of 
civilization  in  a  romantic  return  to  nature.  Gallatin  felt  stifled  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  oligarchy  of 
Geneva;  he  disliked  European  society  of  inequality  and  grew  to  admire  the  freedom  in  America. 

Soon  after  graduation  from  the  Geneva  Academy,  Gallatin  embarked  on  a  journey  to  America  in 
1780  to  seek  his  fortune.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  freedom  that  existed 
in  America,  and  he  dedicated  himself  to  its  ideals  and  protection.  After  a  brief  sojourn  through  New 
England  and  New  York,  he,  along  with  others  with  similar  views,  explored  western  Pennsylvania 
where  he  founded  New  Geneva,  a  settlement  for  Swiss  immigrants.  There  he  eventually  built  his 
home,  Friendship  Hill.  Although  Gallatin  was  generally  unsuccessful  as  a  land  speculator  in  the 
mountains  of  western  Pennsylvania,  he  had  discovered  the  ideal  place  from  which  he  derived  his 
American  political  and  social  philosophy.  He  believed  that  democracy  flourished  best  where  there 
was  little  government,  a  rural  atmosphere,  and  the  simple  life.  He  soon  became  involved  in  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  in  civic  efforts  to  improve  their  conditions.  The  time  and 
place  were  ideal  for  a  man  with  Gallatin's  superior  and  diverse  talents. 

His  involvement  in  state  affairs,  especially  as  they  affected  the  western  farmer,  his  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention,  and  his  election  to  three  terms  in  the  state 
assembly,  for  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  proposing  laws  that  later  established  public  schools 
in  Pennsylvania,  provided  the  breadth  of  experience  that  eventually  led  to  his  participation  in 
national  affairs.  At  the  state's  Constitutional  Convention,  he  sided  with  those  who  opposed  the 
Constitution  on  the  grounds  that  it  provided  for  a  strong  centralized  government,  thereby  weakening 
the  power  of  the  states.  His  position  in  this  cause  was  very  much  like  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  At 
the  convention,  Gallatin  proposed  radical  resolutions,  calling  for  a  single  house  of  Congress,  an 
executive  with  limited  powers  elected  for  a  brief  term  by  popular  vote,  and  a  Supreme  Court  with 
no  appellate  jurisdiction  except  by  writ  of  error  from  the  state  courts. 

These  early  experiences  in  state  government  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  Gallatin  was  to  devote 
much  of  his  life  toward  the  betterment  of  his  adopted  country.  Few  could  then  imagine  that  he  was 
to  make  such  an  impact  on  his  country  over  almost  four  decades  and  until  he  reached  a  ripe  old  age. 


II.  CONGRESSMAN 


After  a  brief  stint  as  a  United  States  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Gallatin  was  ousted  by  his  colleagues 
on  grounds  that  he  had  not  met  the  constitutional  citizenship  requirements  for  membership  in  the 
Senate.  During  this  brief  term,  Gallatin  wasted  little  effort  in  making  his  fiscal  views  known.  He 
submitted  a  resolution  calling  upon  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton  to  furnish  the 
Senate  detailed  information  concerning  four  basic  areas  of  U.S.  finance:  first,  a  statement  on  the 
domestic  debt  from  the  beginning  of  the  new  government  in  1789  to  January  1,  1794;  second,  a 
statement  relating  to  the  domestic  debt  that  had  been  redeemed  up  to  that  date;  third,  a  statement 
of  the  foreign  debt  as  of  that  date,  with  accounts  as  to  how  each  of  the  loans  obtained  abroad  had 
been  applied;  and  fourth,  a  summary  of  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  federal 
government  for  each  year  since  1789.  Never  before  had  Congress  demanded  such  a  precise  report 
on  the  financial  condition  of  the  government.  Reluctantly,  the  Senate  passed  the  resolution  with  only 
slight  modifications.  Needless  to  say,  Hamilton  was  extremely  miffed  over  this  request,  complaining 
that  the  report  would  be  difficult  to  realize  because  he  did  not  have  the  necessary  staff  to  prepare 
the  information.  He  was  spared  much  of  this  work  when  Gallatin  was  removed  from  the  Senate,  but 
Gallatin's  mark  on  financial  policy  had  been  made.  It  was  not  until  1800  that  a  law  was  finally  passed 
directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  treasury  to 
Congress.  Because  of  his  Jeffersonian  views,  his  opposition  to  the  excise  tax  on  distilled  liquor,  and 
his  role  in  the  Whiskey  Rebellion--a  role  that  was  totally  exaggerated-Gallatin  made  enemies  among 
many  of  the  staunch  Federalists  who  were  then  in  power. 

After  leaving  the  Senate,  Gallatin  was  elected  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  from 
his  western  Pennsylvania  district.  He  served  three  very  fulfilling  terms,  immediately  becoming  the 
financial  expert  for  his  party.  He  also  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Republican  minority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his  name  became  anathema  to  the  Federalists.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Gallatin  enjoyed  much  of  the  experience  that  he  was  soon  to  put  to  good  use  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  diplomat  under  the  administrations  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

When  Gallatin  moved  into  the  national  political  scene,  the  affairs  of  the  federal  government  had 
reached  a  critical  point.  The  far-reaching  program  that  Hamilton  had  designed  to  enhance  authority 
and  prestige  of  the  new  government  was  already  under  way.  At  Hamilton's  suggestion,  Congress  had 
chartered  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  established  a  national  mint,  levied  a  tariff  designed  to  assist 
American  industries,  assumed  the  Revolutionary  War  debts  of  the  states  and  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  imposed  an  excise  on  distilled  liquor.  This  legislation  delighted  merchants  and  property 
owners,  but  it  outraged  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  farmers  who  were  beginning  to  unite  into 
the  first  opposition  party  to  the  Federalists,  a  party  made  up  of  dissidents  who  looked  toward 
Jefferson  for  leadership.  This  dissatisfied  group  became  known  as  Jeffersonian  Republicans. 
Jeffersonian  Republicans  espoused  the  following  basic  principles:  a  belief  in  the  importance  of 
education;  a  distrust  of  big  government;  a  desire  to  reduce  the  role  of  central  government;  a  faith 
in  the  common  man;  a  distrust  of  cities;  a  preference  for  the  unaffected;  and  a  wish  to  avoid  foreign 
entanglements.  In  this  last  respect,  Jefferson's  first  instinct  was  always  to  take  a  peaceful  alternative 
and  a  path  of  isolation. 


Gallatin's  actions  manifested  his  strong  beliefs  in  Jeffersonian  democracy.  Of  all  the  Republican 
apprehensions,  he  feared  most  the  extension  of  the  power  of  central  government.  This  feeling  went 
back  to  the  days  when  he  sat  in  the  state  convention  denouncing  the  new  Constitution.  He  soon 
became  the  spokesman  for  the  Jeffersonian  Republican  party  in  Congress.  While  he  sympathized  with 
the  Pennsylvania  farmer,  from  whom  he  drew  much  of  his  political  inspiration,  Gallatin  was  pragmatic 
enough  to  realize  the  need  for  some  government.  Henry  Adams,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
nineteenth-century  American  historians,  described  Gallatin's  feelings  on  the  subject: 

Gallatin's  celebrated  financial  policy  carried  into  practice  the  doctrine  that  the  powers 
of  government,  being  necessarily  irresponsible,  and  therefore  hostile  to  liberty,  ought 
to  be  exercised  only  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  in  order  to  leave  democracy  free  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  in  its  true  social,  intellectual,  and  economical 
strength.  Unlike  Jefferson  and  the  Virginians,  Gallatin  never  hesitated  to  claim  for 
government  all  the  powers  necessary  for  whatever  object  was  in  hand;  but  he  agreed 
with  them  in  checking  the  practical  use  of  power,  and  this  he  did  with  a  degree  of 
vigor  which  has  been  often  imitated  but  never  equaled.1 

Gallatin's  success  in  Congress  was  as  much  the  result  of  his  character  and  traits  as  of  the  philosophy 
he  espoused.  Another  nineteenth-century  historian  described  these  traits  as  follows: 

Fluent  in  debate,  always  cool  and  ready,  dignified,  direct,  cordial,  and  convincing.  In 
all  great  conflicts,  he  was  champion  of  his  party,  its  Achilles  in  attack,  its  Hector  in 
defense,  and  its  Nester  in  council, ...  He  had,  moreover,  strong  powers  of  analysis  and 
concentration,  united  to  unfaltering  endurance  labor-traits  of  character  which  grew 
stronger  with  age,  and  went  with  him  to  the  grave.2 

Gallatin's  three  terms  in  Congress  (1795-1801)  coincided  with  one  of  the  stormiest  periods  in 
American  history.  During  all  the  turmoil  of  debate  over  the  Jay  Treaty,  the  insults  of  the  French 
Directory,  the  undeclared  war  with  France,  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  the  infamous  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts,  naval  and  commercial  policies,  and  the  election  of  1800,  Gallatin  revealed  an  unrivaled 
grasp  of  constitutional  and  international  law  and  great  power  of  argument.  He  displayed  an  unusual 
calmness  of  temper,  especially  when  personal  attacks  were  made  upon  him  by  New  England 
Federalists  seeking  to  ridicule  his  French  accent  and  deliberately  misrepresenting  his  role  in  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion.  In  all  the  important  questions  that  arose-systems  of  finance  that  sprang  out  of 
the  national  debt,  assumption  of  the  war  debts  of  the  states,  tariffs,  funding  systems,  and  the  national 
bank-Gallatin  played  a  significant  and  influential  role  in  Congress,  battling  side  by  side  with  his  close 
friend  and  colleague  James  Madison  against  the  Federalists. 

Undoubtedly,  Gallatin's  greatest  achievements  in  Congress  were  in  the  area  of  finance.  We  have 
already  seen  how,  through  his  efforts  in  the  Senate,  he  established  the  policy  that  eventually 
compelled  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  treasury. 


1.  Henry  Adams,  The  Formative  Years:  A  History  of  the  United  States  During  the  Administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
condensed  and  edited  by  Herbert  Agar,  2  vols.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1947),  vol.  I,  pp.  59-60. 

2.  James  Veech,  The  Monongahela  of  Old  (Pittsburgh:  James  Veech,  1892;  reprint,  Parsons,  W.Va.:  McClain  Printing,  1971), 
pp.  23-24. 


During  Washington's  administration,  it  had  been  customary  for  Congress  to  appropriate  lump  sums 
for  the  different  executive  departments  to  spend  without  specifying  the  items  for  which  the 
expenditures  were  to  be  made.  Gallatin  proposed  detailed  and  specific  appropriations  covering  each 
item  requested. 

In  November  1796,  Gallatin  published  A  Sketch  of  the  Finances  of  the  United  States.  This  volume, 
consisting  of  200  pages,  including  an  appendix  of  19  tables,  was  an  exhaustive  report  and  analysis  of 
the  government's  finances-revenues,  expenses,  and  debt-from  its  beginning  to  January  1,  1796.  The 
tables  confirmed  Jefferson's  notion  that  the  debt  had  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  million 
dollars  a  year-from  $72.8  million  in  1790  to  $78.7  million  in  1796.3 

Gallatin  insisted  that  the  national  debt  needed  to  be  reduced  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  one  means 
of  accomplishing  this,  he  suggested  practicing  economy  in  government,  particularly  in  the  military 
establishment.  He  was  also  convinced  that  government  revenue  needed  to  be  increased,  but  only  by 
taxing  objects  of  the  most  general  nature,  leaving  all  other  objects  to  the  individual  states.  He 
believed  that  taxation  should  be  implemented  only  in  areas  that  could  afford  them,  such  as 
commercial  activities  and  lands,  both  of  which  enjoyed  extensive  capital,  but  not  in  manufactures, 
which  had  yet  to  develop.  He  was  in  favor  of  tariffs  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  but  not  for 
restricting  trade,  a  practice  he  believed  would  inevitably  boomerang. 

Perhaps  Gallatin's  most  lasting  contribution  during  his  congressional  tour  was  his  role  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  powerful 
committee  that  remains  influential  to  this  day,  overseeing  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Gallatin  proposed  this  committee  only  10  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Federalists  offered  no  resistance.  On  December  21,  1795,  a  committee  consisting 
of  14  members,  including  Gallatin  and  Madison,  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
public  debt,  revenue,  and  expenditures,  and  to  consider  all  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department.  All 
estimated  appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the  government  were  to  be  referred  to  this  committee. 

The  next  step  was  to  bring  the  precise  condition  of  the  treasury  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Gallatin's  committee  requested  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  furnish  comparative  views  of  the 
commerce  and  tonnage  of  the  country  for  every  year  since  1789,  with  tables  of  imports  and  exports, 
foreign  and  domestic,  separately  stated,  and  with  a  division  of  the  nationality  of  the  carrying  vessels. 
Later,  the  committee  requested  comparative  reviews  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  year.  The 
receipts  were  to  be  under  the  headings  of  loans,  revenue  in  the  various  forms,  and  expenditures, 
under  the  headings  of  "Civil  List,"  "Foreign  Intercourse,"  "Military  Establishment,"  "Indian 
Department,"  "Naval,"  and  so  on.  Finally,  a  call  was  made  for  a  statement  of  annual  appropriations 
and  their  application  by  the  treasury.  Gallatin's  objective  was  to  establish  the  expenses  of  government 
in  each  department  on  a  permanent  footing  for  which  annual  appropriations  should  be  made,  and 
to  insist  on  a  special  appropriation  for  any  extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  stated  object  and  none 
other.4 


3.  Raymond  Walters,  Jr.,  Albert  Gallatin:  Jeffersonian  Financier  and  Diplomat  (Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press, 
1957),  p.  91. 

4.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Albert  Gallatin  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1911),  p.  106. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  eventually  recognized  as  an  established  institution  and  a  chief 
instrument  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  Gallatin  made  it 
painfully  clear  to  Federalists  that  he  and  his  party  would  subject  any  financial  proposal  that  the 
administration  might  make,  particularly  military  appropriations,  to  the  sharpest  scrutiny.  Gallatin 
served  on  the  committee  for  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Some  of  Gallatin's  fiscal  policies  met  with  much  resistance  from  the  Federalist  majority  in  Congress, 
thus  making  them  difficult  to  implement.  They  did  set  the  stage,  however,  for  the  time  when  Gallatin 
would  fully  implement  them  during  his  tenure  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Finance  was  Gallatin's  forte  while  in  Congress,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other 
areas  of  government.  His  strong  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  to  a  war  with  France 
brought  resentment  and  ridicule  from  his  opponents.  So  forcefully  did  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
with  similar  views  speak  out  against  these  acts,  calling  them  unconstitutional,  that  in  time  the 
Federalists  grew  reluctant  to  enforce  them. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  Gallatin  was  not  always  successful  in  getting  his  fiscal  policies  permanently 
adopted.  The  one  outstanding  exception  was  the  creation  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
he  conceived  and  pushed  through  Congress.  Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  country  while 
in  Congress  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  fiscal  policy  that  was  eventually  adopted. 


III.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 


FISCAL  POLICIES 

Gallatin's  astute  and  careful  handling  of  fiscal  policies  while  in  Congress  did  not  escape  Jefferson's 
attention.  On  almost  every  score,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  central  bank,  both  Jefferson  and 
Gallatin  were  in  complete  agreement.  On  May  14,  1801,  Jefferson,  having  won  the  presidency, 
officially  appointed  Gallatin  his  secretary  of  the  treasury.  While  Gallatin's  mentor  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  selection,  Gallatin's  enemies  in  the  Senate  did  their  utmost  to  nullify  the  appointment  for 
several  reasons.  The  Federalists  believed  that  Gallatin  had  been  a  prominent  instigator  in  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion.  This,  of  course,  was  not  true.  While  he  opposed  the  excise  tax  on  whiskey,  he 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  that  important  an  issue.  Moreover,  although  he  sided  with  his  Pennsylvania 
constituents,  he  did  everything  possible  to  prevent  bloodshed.  The  Federalists  also  opposed  Gallatin 
because  he  was  the  author  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  an  instrument  that  limited  their 
powers,  and  because  of  his  strong  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  to  a  war  with 
France.  On  these  last  two  issues,  Gallatin  was  unjustly  accused  of  being  a  "foreigner"  disloyal  to  his 
adopted  country.  Much  of  this  opposition  in  the  Senate  stemmed  from  deep-seated  political 
differences.  Gallatin  had  earned  the  exalted  cabinet  post  by  his  services  to  his  party  and  his 
demonstrated  financial  acumen.  The  appointment  finally  passed  the  Senate.  Gallatin  held  the  post 
during  Jefferson's  two  terms,  the  whole  of  Madison's  first  term,  and  until  February  1814  in  the 
latter's  second  term. 

On  almost  all  questions  of  policy  and  political  philosophy  Gallatin  stood  on  Jefferson's  side,  differing 
only  on  matters  of  tactics.  He  opposed  arming  the  country  against  foreign  enemies  when  arms 
seemed  unnecessary  or  inappropriate  and  their  costs  meant  increased  taxes.  On  only  two  significant 
issues  did  he  oppose  Jefferson.  He  could  not  share  the  conviction  of  his  president  and  other 
southerners  that  the  strip  of  land  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  known  as  West  Florida,  was  important 
enough  to  risk  war  with  Spain  or  great  expense  in  acquiring  it.  He  also  became  a  defender  of  an 
institution  that  was  anathema  to  Jefferson  and  to  most  doctrinaire  Republicans-the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

Upon  assuming  the  position  of  secretary,  Gallatin  quickly  set  out  to  master  the  routine  day-to-day 
functions  of  the  Treasury  Department.  He  then  developed  and  put  into  practice  a  fiscal  program  that 
embodied  his  financial  philosophy,  all  while  performing  the  many  tasks  expected  of  him  as  secretary. 
In  this  regard,  his  early  biographer  had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  Gallatin  soon  recognized  the  magnitude  of  his  task.  He  did  nothing  by  halves.  To 
whatever  work  he  had  to  do,  he  brought  the  best  of  his  faculty.  No  man  ever  better 
deserved  the  epithet  of  "thorough."  He  searched  until  he  found  the  principle  of  every 
measure  with  which  he  had  concern  and  understood  every  detail  of  its  application.  This 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  subject  which  he  investigated  was  the  secret  of  his  political 
success.5 


5.  Stevens,  Gallatin,  p.  182. 


Gallatin  devoted  two  years  of  arduous  work  to  the  details  of  his  office.  After  this  period,  he  was  able 
to  turn  his  attention  to  matters  of  greater  importance.  His  attention  extended  beyond  the  duties  of 
his  department.  He  believed  it  was  important  to  watch  closely  the  operations  of  other  executive 
departments,  making  sure  that  sound  fiscal  practices  were  observed.  His  range  of  knowledge  and  his 
soundness  of  judgment  made  this  aspect  of  his  work  easier.  Jefferson  found  his  comments  so 
perceptive  and  constructive  that  he  made  a  practice  of  submitting  messages  and  important  state 
papers  to  Gallatin  before  other  cabinet  members  received  them.  He  accepted  most  of  Gallatin's 
suggestions.  When  Jefferson  signed  laws  governing  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  Gallatin,  who  strongly 
opposed  slavery,  prevailed  upon  Jefferson  to  enforce  the  restriction  on  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
Louisiana.  The  administration  in  effect  became  a  triumvirate  consisting  of  Jefferson,  Madison  (who 
was  then  secretary  of  state),  and  Gallatin,  whose  influence  reached  deep  into  every  sphere  of 
governmental  activity. 

Fiscal  policy  was  the  area  in  which  Gallatin's  influence  became  most  dominant.  Between  March  and 
December  1801,  he  developed  a  distinctive  and  far-reaching  fiscal  program  acceptable  to  both 
Jefferson  and  other  cabinet  members.  It  was  in  essence  the  program  that  he  had  urged  while  in 
Congress  and  outlined  in  pamphlets  he  had  written  over  a  period  of  about  six  years. 

The  most  important  issue  was  the  national  debt.  Gallatin  was  convinced  that  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  was  his  first  priority,  and  Jefferson  shared  that  conviction.  Gallatin  believed  debt  must 
be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  if  it  existed,  the  first  principle  was  to  discharge  the  debt.  Refusal  to  pay 
the  debt  was  a  "flagrant  and  pernicious  break  of  the  public  faith  and  national  morality."6  Both  he 
and  Jefferson  regarded  the  national  debt  as  a  mortgage  that  had  to  be  paid  off  quickly.  Gallatin  did 
this  largely  by  cutting  the  army's  budget  to  $1.9  million,  half  the  amount  the  Federalists  had 
proposed,  and  he  reduced  the  number  in  the  army  to  3,350  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Meanwhile, 
the  navy's  budget  dropped  from  $3.5  million  to  $1  million.  The  United  States  legations  at  the  Hague 
and  Berlin  did  not  escape  the  hatchet-these  offices  were  also  trimmed.  As  expected,  the  Federalists 
strongly  disagreed,  as  they  saw  reductions  in  arms  as  endangering  the  safety  of  the  country.7 

Gallatin's  economies  turned  on  the  question  of  whether  national  debt  or  risk  of  foreign  aggression 
was  most  dangerous  to  America.  Freedom  from  debt  and  the  taxation  debt  incurred  was  his  main 
objective,  not  in  order  to  save  money,  but  to  prevent  corruption.  Once  this  debt  was  extinguished, 
he  had  no  objection  to  tax  for  sound  purposes,  such  as  public  improvements  and  other  benefits  to 
the  economy  and  to  citizens.  Reducing  expenditures  was  not  the  only  means  of  reducing  the  debt. 
Gallatin  also  sought  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands,  export-import  taxes,  and  some  general  taxes, 
although  he  frowned  upon  this  last  source. 

Between  1801  and  1809,  Gallatin  reduced  the  national  debt  from  $83  million  to  $57  million.  Gallatin 
accomplished  this  despite  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates.  By  1803, 
Gallatin's  policies  were  beginning  to  show  extraordinary  results.  Although  customs  produced  $2 
million  less  in  1803  than  in  1802,  when  Gallatin  announced  his  financial  arrangements  in  October 
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1803,  which  included  $15  million  to  purchase  the  Louisiana  Territory,  he  was  able  to  provide  for  all 
his  needs  without  imposing  a  new  tax.  The  treaty  with  France  required  the  issue  of  6  percent  bonds 
for  $11.25  million,  redeemable  after  15  years.  These  were  issued,  and  to  meet  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  Gallatin  added  from  his  surplus  an  annual  appropriation  of  $700,000  to  his  general 
fund,  so  that  the  discharge  of  the  whole  debt  would  take  place  by  1818.  New  Orleans  was  expected 
to  provide  $200,000  a  year  toward  the  interest.  Of  the  remaining  $4  million,  the  treasury  already  held 
half,  and  Gallatin  hoped  to  provide  the  whole  from  future  surplus,  which  he  did.  Finally,  in  funding 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Gallatin  successfully  appealed  to  Jefferson  to  reduce  the  navy's  budget  from 
$900,000  to  $600,000.  Funding  the  Louisiana  Purchase  proved  to  be  a  great  achievement  for 
Gallatin.8 

Gallatin's  successes  in  financing  government  operations  continued  in  succeeding  years,  and  by  1806, 
revenue  reached  $14.5  million.  The  treasury  held  a  surplus  of  at  least  $4  million.  The  national  debt 
was  reduced  to  less  than  $57.5  million,  and  this  sum  included  the  Louisiana  stock  of  $11.25  million, 
which  could  not  be  paid  before  1818.  After  1808,  Gallatin  promised  an  annual  surplus  of  $5  or  $6 
million  ready  for  any  purpose  to  which  Congress  might  choose  to  apply  it.9 

By  1807,  the  treasury  was  enjoying  a  balance  of  $7  or  $8  million  in  specie.  The  national  credit  was 
intact,  taxes  were  not  yet  reduced,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  still  in  existence,  and  various 
incidental  resources  were  within  reach.  If  war  with  Great  Britain  was  indeed  imminent,  the  first  year 
would  require  neither  an  increase  of  debt  nor  of  taxation.  For  subsequent  years,  loans,  founded  on 
increased  customs  duties,  would  suffice.  The  future  seemed  bright. 

Unfortunately,  as  war  with  Great  Britain  approached,  things  appeared  to  worsen  for  Gallatin  and 
the  treasury.  All  that  he  had  striven  for  in  order  to  strengthen  the  treasury  and  the  nation's  fiscal 
policies  seemed  to  be  going  down  hill.  The  administration  of  the  nation's  finances  was  made  difficult 
by  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  War  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  constant  harassment  of  American 
commerce  by  the  British  and  French,  the  inefficient  management  of  the  navy,  and  the  fractious 
opposition  in  the  Senate  were  all  very  troubling  to  Gallatin,  preventing  him  from  managing  the 
nation's  finances  as  he  had  in  the  past.  The  nation's  debt  would  have  been  eliminated  by  1817, 
according  to  Gallatin's  early  predictions,  had  these  problems  not  gotten  in  the  way.  In  spite  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  national  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $45  million  after  10  years 
of  Gallatin's  administration.  The  War  of  1812  spiraled  the  debt  to  $123  million  by  1816  and 
postponed  its  extinction  for  20  years  beyond  the  date  set  by  Gallatin.  Much  to  his  chagrin,  this  rise 
in  the  national  debt  forced  Gallatin  to  resort  to  the  odious  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  a  tax  that 
he  was  much  opposed  to  all  his  life. 

The  war  had  upset  many  of  his  plans  and  became  the  crucial  test  of  the  soundness  of  his  policies. 
Although  some  critics  have  minimized  Gallatin's  financial  acumen,  suggesting  that  his  policies  were 
unrealistic  in  application,  his  principles  that  debt  can  only  be  reduced  by  a  surplus  in  revenue  over 
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expenditures  and  that  every  loan  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriation  for  its  extinguishment  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  American  public  every  since.10 

While  Gallatin  properly  concentrated  on  fiscal  matters  during  his  tenure  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
other  areas  of  government  also  felt  the  strength  of  his  convictions.  Gallatin's  contributions  in  these 
areas  are  summed  up  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  central  bank  designed  primarily  to  serve  as  depository  for  the 
national  revenues  and  to  facilitate  payments  for  the  government's  operations,  had  been  chartered 
by  Congress  in  1791  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  was  to  exist  for  20  years, 
after  which  Congress  was  to  renew  its  charter  for  an  additional  20  years  or  vote  it  out  of  existence. 
Jefferson  and  many  of  his  supporters  opposed  the  bank  on  grounds  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
unnecessary  since  state  banks  could  well  accomplish  the  same  objectives.  As  the  time  for  renewal 
approached  in  1811,  the  strongest  objection  to  the  bank  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  great  portion  of  its 
stock  was  held  by  foreigners.  Jefferson  and  Madison  objected  to  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  was 
payable  to  these  stockholders  in  foreign  countries.  Over  these  objections,  Gallatin  broke  with  his 
friends.  He  believed  that  the  bank  was  indispensable  to  a  sound  currency  and  the  maintenance  of 
specie  payment.  Gallatin  also  maintained  that  the  bank  was  a  means  of  safeguarding  and  transmitting 
public  monies  and  a  source  for  collecting  revenue  and  creating  loans.  Throughout  his  life,  Gallatin 
remained  convinced  of  the  bank's  usefulness  to  the  country.  In  1830,  after  his  direct  participation  in 
public  affairs  had  ended,  he  made  the  following  observations: 

Experience  .  .  .  has  since  confirmed  the  great  utility  and  importance  of  a  bank  of  the 
United  States  in  its  connection  with  the  Treasury.  The  first  great  advantage  derived 
from  it  consists  in  the  safekeeping  of  the  public  moneys,  securing  in  the  first  instance 
the  immediate  payment  of  those  received  by  the  principal  collectors,and  affording  a 
constant  check  on  all  their  transactions;  and  afterwards  rendering  a  defalcation  in  the 
moneys  once  paid,  and  whilst  nominally  in  the  treasury,  absolutely  impossible.  The 
next,  and  not  less  important,  benefit  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfect  facility  with  which 
all  the  public  payments  are  made  by  checks  or  treasury  drafts,  payable  at  any  place 
where  the  bank  has  an  office;  all  of  those  who  have  demands  against  government  are 
paid  in  the  place  most  convenient  to  them;  and  the  public  moneys  as  transferred 
through  our  extensive  territory  at  a  moment's  warning  without  any  risk  or  expense,  to 
the  places  most  remote  from  those  of  collection,  and  wherever  public  exigencies  may 
require.11 

Despite  President  Jefferson's  opposition,  Gallatin  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  bank.  In  fact,  soon 
after  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  suggested  to  the  director  of  the  bank  that  a  branch  be 
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opened  in  Washington  to  facilitate  the  government's  operations.  The  office  opened  shortly  after  he 
made  this  request. 

In  1803,  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  Gallatin  strongly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  in  New  Orleans,  arguing  that  it  was  important  for  the  business 
of  government.  Although  Jefferson  was  bitterly  opposed  to  such  an  idea,  Gallatin  was  able  to 
convince  him  of  its  great  utility,  and  the  branch  was  soon  established. 

Despite  Gallatin's  efforts  to  convince  Congress  of  the  necessity  for  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  voted  against  its  recharter  in  1811,  much  to  his  disappointment.  If  it  had  been  rechartered, 
Gallatin  believed  that  internal  taxation  would  not  have  been  necessary,  for  taxation  had  to  be  used 
in  proportion  as  the  ability  to  borrow  was  diminished.  Since  foreign  loans  were  unattainable,  the 
government  had  to  depend  on  the  nation's  own  resources.  The  public  credit  had  to  be  maintained 
at  all  times,  otherwise  the  people  would  not  lend  at  all.  To  this  end,  Gallatin  religiously  sought  to 
meet  payments  on  the  public  debt,  even  to  enemy  holders.12  Failure  to  renew  the  charter  resulted 
in  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  outside  the  New  England  states  because  of  paper  money  issued 
by  state  banks. 

Gallatin  remained  hopeful  that  eventually  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  be  reborn,  and  in 
1816,  President  Madison  signed  a  bill  establishing  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 


LAND  POLICIES 

In  the  country  as  a  whole  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Federalists  joined  Republicans  and  easterners  joined 
westerners  in  considering  public  lands  a  great  potential  source  of  revenue,  even  though  there  existed 
the  possible  risk  of  fraudulent  land  speculation,  as  in  the  infamous  Yazoo  Affair.  Rather  than  apply 
the  nation's  resources  toward  making  weapons  of  war,  Gallatin  preferred  to  apply  these  resources 
toward  acquiring  the  Louisiana  Territory  and  sponsoring  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  opening 
the  nation's  doorway  to  the  Pacific.  Although  credit  for  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  Louisiana 
Territory  must  go  to  Jefferson  and  his  Secretary  of  State  James  Madison,  Gallatin  must  take  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  land  was  acquired.  The  payment  of  $15  million,  over  a  quarter  of  which 
was  in  hard  cash  with  the  balance  plus  interest  to  be  paid  without  resorting  to  taxation,  was  unique 
in  government  fiscal  history. 

In  the  sale  of  public  lands--a  great  source  of  income  designed  to  reduce  the  national  debt-Gallatin 
favored  a  policy  that  directly  provided  the  poor  with  an  adequate  piece  of  land  at  a  reasonable  price. 
While  a  member  of  Congress,  he  frowned  on  any  policy  allowing  land  speculators  to  buy  up  large 
sections  of  land  and  sell  small  parcels  to  the  poor  at  unreasonable  prices.  Although  his  plan  was 
weakened  in  Congress  to  exclude  many  democratic  principles,  in  later  years  he  was  more  successful. 

When  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Gallatin  took  charge  of  the  disposal  of  public  lands  west 
to  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  land  that  the  young  nation  had  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  peace 
treaty  of  1783  with  England.  Gallatin  made  certain  that  the  provisions  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
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of  1787  were  enforced  and  that  schools  were  provided  in  one  section  of  each  township.  He  also 
ensured  that  a  percentage  of  the  money  that  the  federal  government  received  from  its  sale  of  lands 
in  Ohio  would  be  used  to  construct  roads  connecting  that  newly  created  state  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Unlike  his  illustrious  foe,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Gallatin  did  not  view  the  vast  public  lands 
as  a  treasure  to  be  plundered  by  rich  land  speculators,  and  he  worked  to  create  a  land-distribution 
policy  consisting  of  plots  at  sizes  and  prices  affordable  to  the  poor.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1804  were  Gallatin's.  In  later  years,  he  continued  to  advocate  selling  public  lands  at 
reasonable  prices  to  enable  more  of  the  poor  to  become  the  backbone  of  Jeffersonian  democracy- 
independent  farmers. 

One  act  adopted  in  1796  created  the  land  system  of  the  United  States.  It  applied  only  to  lands 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  which  the  Indian  titles  had  been  extinguished.  It  provided  for  laying 
these  out  in  townships,  6  miles  square,  and  for  selling  the  land  in  sections  under  certain  reservations. 
This  land  system,  which  owed  its  existence  to  Gallatin's  efforts  as  a  legislator,  developed  further  while 
he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  complete  scheme.  Henry 
Adams  wrote  that  had  Gallatin  been  permitted  to  carry  out  his  complete  land  policy,  it  probably 
would  have  created  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent  system  of  internal  improvements.  "Only  the  land- 
system  itself  and  the  Cumberland  Road  remained  to  testify  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of  his  views; 
but  even  these  were  achievements  of  the  highest  national  importance."13 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Good  roads  and  canals  will  shorten  distances,  facilitate  commercial  and  personal 
intercourse,  and  unite,  by  a  still  more  intimate  community  of  interests,  the  remote 
quarters  of  the  United  States.  No  other  single  operation  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  can  more  effectively  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  that  Union  which 
secures  external  independence,  domestic  peace,  and  internal  liberty.14 


Gallatin  spoke  these  words  in  his  later  years,  long  after  he  had  left  public  service,  but  the  philosophy 
that  they  expounded  had  always  been  part  of  his  life  from  the  early  days  when  he  first  settled  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  He  believed  the  building  of  roads,  canals,  and  other  internal  improvements 
that  would  knit  all  sections  of  the  country  into  a  tight  union  was  an  obligation  of  the  federal 
government. 

Gallatin  first  made  his  dream  of  internal  improvements  public  in  1802  when  he  inserted  into  a  law 
governing  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Ohio  a  provision  for  building  a  road  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
across  the  breadth  of  that  future  state.  He  made  no  secret  of  its  purpose-"to  contribute  towards 
cementing  the  bonds  of  the  Union  between  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  whose  local  interests 


13.  Henry  Adams,  The  Life  of  Albert  Gallatin  (J.B.  Lipincott  and  Company,  1879;  reprint,  New  York:  Peter  Smith,  1943), 
pp.  166-67. 

14.  Quoted  in  Walters,  Gallatin,  p.  182. 
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have  been  considered  as  most  dissimilar."15  The  act  of  1802  created  the  tools  by  which  a  road  was 
to  be  built  connecting  Cumberland,  Maryland,  with  the  Ohio  River.  This  road  became  known  as  the 
Cumberland  Road,  or  National  Road,  and  was  to  become  the  first  major  artery  in  the  young  nation. 

With  strong  political  pressure  coming  from  the  states  for  internal  improvements,  in  1807  Jefferson 
directed  Gallatin  to  undertake  a  national  study  to  determine  where  roads  and  canals  were  needed. 
Wasting  little  effort  and  employing  the  best  people  possible  in  the  field,  Gallatin  conducted  an 
extensive  study  across  the  nation,  including  its  territories. 

In  1808,  he  presented  his  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Subject  of  Public  Roads  and 
Canals  to  the  president.  Specifically,  the  report  proposed  the  construction  of  a  network  of  roads, 
canals,  and  river  improvements  to  interlace  every  section  of  the  land.  To  connect  the  North  and 
South,  Gallatin  proposed  the  construction  of  four  short  canals.  Together,  these  would  create  an 
internal  waterway  from  Boston  to  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  close  to  the  entire  length  of  the  eastern 
seaboard.  A  great  turnpike,  using  routes  established  between  Georgia  and  Maine,  would  provide  land 
transportation.  Gallatin  considered  the  links  between  the  East  and  West  even  more  important 
because  of  the  speed  with  which  the  nation  was  expanding  westward.  He  envisioned  four  principal 
highways  across  the  mountains  linking  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Allegheny,  Potomac, 
Monongahela,  James,  Kanawha,  Savannah,  and  Tennessee  rivers.  New  York  and  New  England  were 
to  be  tied  to  the  West  by  canals  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Ontario,  as 
well  as  a  canal  around  Niagara  Falls.  In  1808,  New  York's  State  Legislature  had  already  taken  steps 
to  build  the  Erie  Canal,  connecting  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

Gallatin's  report  even  went  so  far  as  to  contain  a  number  of  suggestions  directed  at  overcoming  some 
of  the  engineering  difficulties  presented  by  the  topography  of  the  land.  These  suggestions  reveal 
Gallatin's  penchant  for  technical  detail: 

1st,  the  reduction  of  hills  of  diminishing  the  angle  of  ascent,  which  ought  not  to 
exceed,  whenever  practicable,  3  degrees  and  a  half,  and  under  no  circumstances  five 
degrees;  2nd,  a  sufficient  convexity  in  the  bed  of  the  road,  together  with  ditches  and 
drains,  all  which  are  intended  to  prevent  the  injury  caused  by  standing  water  or 
freshets;  3rd,  an  artificial  bed  of  pounded  stones  or  gravel  sufficiently  substantial  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  carriages  in  general  use  on  the  road,  either  for  the 
conveyance  of  persons,  or  for  the  transportation  of  merchandize.16 

Gallatin  estimated  that  his  ambitious  plan  would  cost  about  $20  million.  If  Congress  would 
appropriate  $2  million  a  year,  his  plan  could  be  completed  within  10  years.  The  plan  had  many 
virtues.  It  was  compared  to  Hamilton's  report  on  manufactures  in  1791,  which  chartered  a  program 
for  industrial  development,  in  its  boldness,  vision,  national  scope,  and  practicality.  Gallatin's  report 
on  internal  improvements  proposed  a  boom  to  transportation,  communication,  and  the  economy.  In 
this  respect,  it  contained  the  same  qualities  as  Hamilton's  famous  report.  It  might  well  have  set  a 


15.  Ibid. 

16.  Quoted  in  Dennis  H.  O'Brien,  Albert  Gallatin  and  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  (manuscript,  1982,  in  the  library  of  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.Va.),  p.  188. 
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permanent  pattern  for  the  national  economy  as  Gallatin's  debt  retirement  policy  appeared  to  be 
doing  in  fiscal  practice. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  failed  to  adopt  it.  The  approaching  war  with  Great  Britain  brought  to  a  halt 
all  further  plans  along  these  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  Cumberland  Road  was  built,  and  this  alone  must 
be  considered  a  contribution  of  significant  proportions.  While  Gallatin's  report  of  1808  was  not 
completely  realized,  it  did  provide  considerable  food  for  thought  in  the  future,  and  it  did  establish 
the  foundations  for  the  future  of  internal  improvements. 
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IV.  DIPLOMAT 


The  War  of  1812  saw  several  of  Gallatin's  plans  torn  asunder.  Although  he  had  the  highest  respect 
for  Madison,  the  president's  indecision  and  lack  of  leadership  in  his  cabinet  discouraged  Gallatin. 
This  fact  along  with  the  inefficiency  he  found  in  government  operations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  navy, 
and  the  opposition  he  so  often  encountered  in  Congress,  some  from  his  own  party,  led  Gallatin  to 
seek  a  post  outside  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  cabinet  as  a  whole.  The  opportunity  presented 
itself  in  March  1813  when  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  an  effort  to  end  the  war,  offered  to  negotiate 
the  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Gallatin  requested  that  Madison 
appoint  him  one  of  several  ministers  to  enter  into  these  negotiations.  Madison  reluctantly  acquiesced, 
knowing  that  he  would  lose  his  top  fiscal  expert  in  the  process. 

Foreign  affairs  was  not  a  field  entirely  new  to  Gallatin.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  many  circumstances  involving  foreign  affairs.  As  in  matters  concerning  finance,  he  always 
made  sure  that  he  knew  every  facet  of  a  problem  involving  a  foreign  power.  When  war  with  France 
had  been  imminent,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  it;  after  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  Jefferson  quickly  made  all  foreign  papers  available  to  Gallatin,  requesting  his  secretary's 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

Gallatin's  expertise  in  foreign  affairs  was  the  outcome  of  his  profound  interest  in  all  matters  affecting 
his  adopted  country.  Early  in  his  associations  with  America,  he  traveled  into  western  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  dreamed  of  the  day  when  the  pioneering  spirit  would  take  his  fellow  countrymen 
beyond  these  points.  His  westward  vision  did  not  end  at  the  Mississippi  River  but  extended  as  far 
west  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  therefore  delighted  in  1802  when  he  learned  that  Jefferson  was 
sending  an  expedition  under  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  to  explore  the  West  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  An  enthusiastic  Gallatin  immediately  drew  up  a  list  of  suggestions  for  the  two 
explorers  to  follow.  They  were  to  "ascertain  whether  from  its  extent  and  fertility  that  country  is 
susceptible  of  a  large  population  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  tract  on  the  Ohio."17  He 
also  suggested  scientific  means  of  path  marking  based  on  his  own  experiences  in  Ohio  20  years 
earlier.  He  held  several  conferences  with  the  two  men  before  they  left  on  their  journey.  When  Lewis 
and  Clark  returned  and  reported  on  their  discoveries,  Gallatin  was  deeply  gratified.  It  must  have 
delighted  him  to  hear  that  these  explorers  had  named  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  River 
"Gallatin's  River"  and  a  mountain  range  in  Montana  "Gallatin  Range"--a  recognition  that  remains  to 
this  day. 

Gallatin  was  aware  that  several  powers  coveted  these  western  lands,  although  legally  most  of  them 
belonged  to  Spain.  He  feared  that  the  European  wars  would  give  Great  Britain  the  excuse  to  seize 
them.  Basically,  Gallatin  was  convinced  that  the  logical  settlers  in  this  vast  territory  were  the 
Americans,  either  as  part  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  separate  republic.  Thus,  Gallatin  felt  that  it 
was  important  for  the  United  States  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  Great  Britain  over  these  lands. 

When  Gallatin  and  four  other  American  ministers  (John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry 
Clay,  and  Jonathan  Russell)  arrived  in  Russia,  they  remained  there  six  months  without  any  action, 


17.  Walters,  Gallatin,  p.  174. 
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largely  because  of  British  reluctance  to  negotiate.  However,  as  the  European  wars  began  to  take  their 
toll,  Great  Britain  finally  agreed  to  meet  with  the  Americans  in  Ghent,  a  Flemish  city,  in  1814.  The 
negotiations  proved  extremely  frustrating,  and  there  were  moments  when  they  would  have  been  a 
failure  had  it  not  been  for  Gallatin.  He  prepared  and  revised  the  drafts  on  the  most  important  points 
in  dispute  with  great  patience  and  skill,  wearing  down  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  British.  With 
even  greater  patience  and  skill,  he  kept  a  degree  of  harmony  in  the  fractious  American  commission 
itself,  particularly  between  Adams  and  Clay,  whose  sectional  interests  were  constantly  at  odds. 
Gallatin  became,  in  effect,  the  head  of  the  commission.  Henry  Adams  has  said  that  never  in 
Gallatin's  public  life  had  he  been  required  to  manage  so  unruly  a  set  of  men.  The  British 
commissioners  were  trying,  but  Gallatin  had  to  exert  all  his  wisdom  and  powers  to  control  his 
American  colleagues.18  Even  John  Quincy  Adams  admitted  that  Gallatin  had  made  the  biggest  and 
most  important  contribution  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Ghent.  During  the  many 
meetings  that  took  place,  Adams  said  this  of  Gallatin:  "Mr.  Gallatin  keeps  and  increases  his  influence 
over  us  all.  .  .  .  For  extent  and  copiousness  of  information,  for  sagacity  and  shrewdness  of 
comprehension,  for  vivacity  of  intellect,  and  fertility  of  resource,  there  was  no  peer  in  either  the 
American  or  British  delegations  equal  to  him."19 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  on  Christmas  Eve,  1814,  thus  ending  the  War  of  1812,  but  not 
before  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought.  In  the  final  analysis,  Gallatin's  contribution  in  these 
negotiations  must  be  attributed  to  his  national,  and  therefore  broad,  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  which  contrasted  sharply  with  the  narrower  regional  interests  of  the  New  Englander 
Adams  and  the  westerner  Clay. 

The  treaty  created  peace  but  solved  only  few  of  the  problems  that  had  proven  irritating  to  both 
countries.  The  impressment  issue  was  not  even  mentioned.  Everything  was  to  remain  as  it  had  been 
when  America  declared  war.  Most  moot  questions  were  to  be  settled  by  future  commissions.  Gallatin 
spent  several  years  on  issues  left  unsettled  by  this  treaty.  Nevertheless,  the  important  objective-- 
peace--had  been  attained.  The  treaty  also  resolved  a  political  and  military  stalemate  and  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  deteriorating  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Peace  and  improved  relations 
permitted  the  United  States  to  concentrate  on  settling  the  Old  Northwest  and  ultimately  opening  the 
Far  West  without  fear  of  British  conspiracies  with  the  Indians  within  the  borders.  The  treaty  also 
confirmed  Gallatin's  strong  opposition  to  slavery.  He  had  no  trouble  approving  the  clause  that  bound 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  work  for  the  end  of  the  slave  trade,  which  the  treaty  branded 
as  "irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice."20 

Gallatin's  desire  to  remain  in  the  diplomatic  corps  led  to  his  appointment  as  minister  to  France, 
where  he  served  his  country  for  seven  years  (1816-23).  With  perhaps  one  exception,  his  mission  to 
France  was  uneventful,  largely  because  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  restored  Bourbon  monarchy.  That 
exception  occurred  in  1818  when  he  was  sent  to  aid  Richard  Rush,  the  American  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  to  renew  the  commercial  clauses  of  1815.  Known  as  the  Convention 
of  1818,  this  meeting  with  British  representatives  was  designed  to  resolve  some  of  the  specific 


18.  Adams,  The  Formative  Years,  II,  p.  964. 

19.  Quoted  in  Walters,  Gallatin,  p.  281. 

20.  Quoted  in  O'Brien,  Gallatin,  p.  189. 
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problems  that  were  left  unsettled  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  which 
was  limited  to  10  years,  the  United  States  gained  some  concessions  in  colonial  trade  and  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  The  convention  established  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  running  from  a  point  beginning  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  ending  at  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thus  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  settled.  The 
instrument  also  allowed  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
Oregon  Territory.  The  British  were  to  indemnify  the  Americans  for  captured  slaves.  Finally,  the 
Convention  of  1818  renewed  the  commercial  convention  of  1815. 

The  Oregon  problem  was  extremely  important,  and  Gallatin  deserved  exclusive  credit  for  settling  it 
in  this  as  well  as  in  later  conventions.  Gallatin's  success  in  this  area  of  diplomacy  was  due  to  his 
experience  in  planning  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  Gallatin  was  also  profoundly  interested  in 
the  evolution  of  John  Jacob  Astor's  fur-trading  enterprise  in  Astoria.  During  the  war,  Astoria  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  As  a  member  of  the  negotiating  team  at  Ghent,  Gallatin  saw  Astoria 
restorated. 

The  Oregon  Territory  extended  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  42°  to  54° 
40'  latitude,  a  huge  territory  that  included  today's  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  part  of  Montana,  and 
British  Columbia,  including  Vancouver  Island.  The  area  was  destined  to  have  future  strategic 
importance  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  became  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  both 
nations.  By  successfully  and  permanently  clarifying  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  insisting  that  the 
Oregon  territory  west  of  the  mountains  be  jointly  occupied  for  the  next  10  years,  Gallatin  established 
the  basis  for  the  eventual  settlement  of  that  area  almost  30  years  later. 

Despite  some  disadvantages,  the  Convention  of  1818  constituted  a  marked  advance  in  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  permitted  Great  Britain  to  continue  to  concentrate 
on  its  problems  with  the  European  continent  while  the  United  States  concentrated  its  energies  on 
settling  its  southern  boundary  with  Spain  without  any  British  interference.  Because  the  convention 
defined  the  border  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  agreement  ever  reached  in  the  history  of  American-Canadian  relations. 
Gallatin's  biographer  Raymond  Walters,  Jr.,  has  noted  that  the  Convention  of  1818,  by  which 
Gallatin  laid  the  framework  for  the  eventual  acquisition  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  "is  momentous 
enough  to  make  certain  for  Gallatin  a  place  as  one  of  the  great  diplomatists  in  our  history."21 

In  1826,  Gallatin  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  but  only  until  he  could  settle  some  continuing 
Anglo-American  issues,  among  which  were  the  ever-present  Oregon  problem  and  the  northeast 
boundary  dispute  between  Maine  and  Canada.  These  two  questions,  especially  the  former,  resurfaced 
every  few  years,  fueled  by  the  desire  of  many  Americans  who  wished  to  annex  the  Oregon  Territory 
even  if  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  United  States,  the  feeling  was  virtually  unanimous  that  the  British 
case  in  the  Oregon  Territory  was  meritless,  that  their  presence  south  of  the  49th  parallel  was  sheer 
encroachment.  In  Congress,  there  were  those  who  wished  to  reserve  the  Oregon  country  for  a  new 
republic  made  up  largely  of  settlers  from  the  United  States  and  those  expansionists  who  desired  the 
land  for  the  United  States.  These  two  groups  joined  forces  in  a  showdown  with  the  British.  Congress 


21.  Walters,  Gallatin,  p.  345. 
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even  passed  legislation  whose  purpose  was  eventually  to  force  the  British  out  of  the  Oregon  country. 
This  strong  anti-British  feeling  coupled  with  the  passage  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  gave  Great  Britain 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  America  wanted  to  expel  Britain  from  North  America. 

In  November  1826,  the  British  were  ready  to  settle  down  to  serious  negotiations  on  a  number  of 
questions  in  dispute;  it  was  tacitly  understood  by  both  parties  that  the  Oregon  question  would  take 
priority.  The  following  issues  were  also  to  be  considered:  impressments,  the  boundary  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  renewal  of  the  trade  conventions  of  1815  and  1818,  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  by  American  vessels,  and  access  to  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  for  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

On  the  Oregon  question,  President  John  Quincy  Adams  instructed  Gallatin  that  the  line  of  the  49th 
parallel  must  be  the  limit  of  American  territorial  concession.  The  only  departure  permitted  was  the 
British  right  to  navigate  the  Columbia  River  and  any  of  its  branches  that  the  49th  parallel  intersected 
from  the  point  of  intersection  to  the  sea.  The  line  of  the  49th  parallel  had  been  the  consistent  policy 
of  American  administrations  ever  since  the  Oregon  Territory  had  become  an  Anglo-American  issue. 
These  points  had  been  made  in  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  and  at  the  Convention  of  1818  as  well  as 
at  other  treaty  negotiations.  Adams  had  no  choice  but  to  stick  to  this  position  or  accept  political 
defeat.  Gallatin  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  his  hands  so  restricted.  He  wished  to  have  the 
freedom  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  British  since  he  knew  how  adamant  they  were  in  their 
position.  He  believed  that  without  making  some  concessions,  he  could  not  reach  a  partition 
agreement  with  the  British. 

As  matters  turned  out,  Gallatin  was  right.  The  British  refused  to  partition  the  Oregon  Territory  at 
the  49th  parallel  as  Adams  had  wished.  The  ultimate  result  was  that  the  Convention  of  1827  merely 
renewed  the  agreement  of  1818,  and  it  did  little  to  settle  the  Oregon  problem.  Nevertheless,  Gallatin 
was  the  peacemaker  in  these  negotiations.  Almost  single-handedly,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
negotiations  from  failure,  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for  lowering  tensions.  Most  of  the  discussions, 
as  Gallatin  had  anticipated,  centered  on  Oregon.  Early  in  the  negotiations,  Gallatin  set  forth  clearly, 
moderately,  and  in  great  detail  the  American  claims  to  the  Oregon  Territory  based  on  early 
discoveries  and  colonization.  The  British  position  that  their  own  discoveries  of  certain  small  areas 
entitled  them  to  an  equal  position  in  the  territory  appeared  to  be  weak,  but  they  held  firmly  to  the 
belief  that  the  Oregon  Territory  was  a  land  to  which  no  country  had  exclusive  interest. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  1827  convention-establishing  an  American-Canadian  boundary  in  the 
Oregon  Territory-failed.  Yet,  the  negotiations  were  not  entirely  wasted.  If  nothing  else,  they 
succeeded  in  lowering  tensions  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  which  had  grown  to  serious 
proportions.  The  explosiveness  of  the  situation  was  reduced  partly  by  the  conciliatory  temper  and 
moderation  that  Gallatin  brought  to  all  discussions.  It  was  also  reduced  by  the  forceful  but  tactful 
presentation  he  made  for  the  American  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory.  This  made  quite  an 
impression  on  the  British  that  was  to  serve  the  Americans  well  in  future  discussions. 

A  similar  impression  was  effected  in  the  United  States.  Gallatin  taught  the  Adams  administration  and 
its  successors  how  unwise  it  would  be  for  America  to  continue  on  a  belligerent  course.  Such  an 
attitude  would  ultimately  drive  the  British  into  a  military  occupation  of  the  Oregon  country.  The 
publication  of  documents  relating  to  these  negotiations  brought  clearly  home  to  the  American  people 
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the  sobering  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  fight  if  Congress  took  aggressive  action  on  the 
Oregon  question. 

Congressional  agitation  on  the  issue  waned  after  the  Convention  of  1827.  By  1830,  a  more  tranquil 
mood  existed  in  Congress  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
following  decade.  It  was  not  until  the  1840s,  when  the  movement  of  American  pioneers  into  the 
Oregon  country  reached  large  proportions,  that  political  agitation  over  the  Oregon  issue  was  once 
again  revived.  In  the  meantime,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  government,  the  Convention 
of  1827  was  a  wise  postponement  of  an  issue  to  the  day  when  the  Oregon  country  would  be  occupied 
by  American  settlers,  thus  making  the  American  case  a  fait  accompli. 
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V.  PRIVATE  LIFE  IN  LATER  YEARS 


Gallatin  ended  his  years  in  public  service  in  1827  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work  with  the  convention. 
He  returned  to  private  life,  establishing  his  permanent  residence  in  New  York.  Private  life  was  not 
intended  to  be  without  activity  of  the  kind  he  was  used  to.  During  the  18  years  of  his  retirement,  he 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  civic  life  of  New  York,  to  scholarly  and  scientific  research,  to 
business  development  and  economic  thought,  and  to  politics.  His  biographer  Walters  has  said  that 
all  these  accomplishments  would  have  been  notable  for  a  young  man,  but  for  a  man  in  his  seventies 
and  eighties  they  were  close  to  heroic.22 

No  sooner  had  Gallatin  settled  in  New  York  then  he  accepted  John  Jacob  Astor's  offer  to  become 
president  of  the  National  Bank.  He  remained  in  that  capacity  from  1831  to  1839,  using  his  influence 
in  banking  circles  to  hasten  the  return  to  specie  payments  after  the  disastrous  panic  of  1837. 

During  his  years  in  New  York,  he  also  served  various  societies,  some  of  them  as  an  officer,  dedicating 
himself  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  One  of  these  organizations  that  absorbed  much  of  his 
attention,  both  as  member  and  as  president,  was  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 

Gallatin's  interest  in  educational  matters  was  as  strong  during  his  retirement  years  as  it  had  been 
during  his  public  career.  He  saw  many  evils  in  American  life  caused  by  weaknesses  in  its  educational 
system.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  education  was  important  to  everyone  in  a  democratic  society. 
He  made  this  convincing  argument  after  observing  the  educational  status  of  the  working  class  in  New 
York  City.  For  the  democratic  system  to  survive,  he  believed  the  educational  system  needed  to  be 
altered  in  order  to  bring  "the  mind  of  the  laboring  classes"  nearer  that  of  classes  "born  under  more 
favorable  circumstances."  Gallatin  espoused  views  that  were  far  in  advance  of  the  times. 

Gallatin  also  had  something  to  say  about  the  curriculum  of  higher  education.  Columbia  University, 
the  former  King's  College  in  colonial  times,  was  New  York's  only  institution  of  higher  learning  with 
a  classical  curriculum  and  a  student  body  made  up  of  the  privileged  class.  Gallatin  believed  that  a 
curriculum  burdened  with  Greek  and  Latin  would  contribute  little  to  the  student's  future.  He 
believed  the  university  needed  a  curriculum  that  was  "rational  and  practical"  in  its  approach  to 
education  and  one  "fitted  for  all  and  gratuitously  opened  to  all."  Here  again,  he  was  well  ahead  of 
the  times. 

Thus  Gallatin  was  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind  in  1830  when  he  was  urged  to  join  a  growing  number 
of  civic-minded  New  Yorkers  who  were  working  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  university,  which 
would  become  New  York  University.  Recognizing  the  value  of  his  name,  this  group  of  New  Yorkers 
elected  Gallatin  chairman  of  a  council  to  further  the  cause  of  the  new  school.  At  a  literary  and 
scientific  convention  held  in  New  York,  Gallatin  raised  a  number  of  issues  questioning  the  curriculum 
and  practice  of  the  traditional  university.  He  believed  that  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  abandoned 
for  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  English.  He  also  proposed  the  creation  of  a  separate  college  for 
advanced  students,  a  kind  of  graduate  school.  Both  these  points  reflected  a  mind  that  was  given  to 
profound  thought  and  both  stirred  up  great  resentment.  Unfortunately,  Gallatin's  association  with 
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the  proposed  university  ended  when  he  disagreed  with  the  way  funds  were  being  raised  at  a  time 
when  a  business  depression  was  predicted.  He  also  grew  disappointed  when  a  pastor  of  the  South 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  appointed  chancellor  of  New  York  University  and  took  the  lead  in 
creating  the  curriculum,  which  stressed  the  traditional  role  of  religion.  Gallatin  found  that  none  of 
the  goals  he  had  sought  for  the  new  institution  were  being  adopted.  For  these  two  reasons,  based 
largely  upon  his  lifelong  philosophy,  Gallatin  resigned  his  post.  Although  this  was  a  defeat  for 
Gallatin,  within  the  course  of  several  decades,  New  York  University  eventually  adopted  his  principles 
of  scientific  and  English  instruction  designed  to  teach  students  of  different  classes  in  the  city. 
Moreover,  graduate  training  was  also  instituted  as  a  permanent  practice.  It  can  be  said  unequivocally 
that  several  of  Gallatin's  ideas  in  education  were  also  ahead  of  their  time. 

Although  Gallatin  left  public  life,  his  influence  in  political  affairs  remained  strong  during  his 
remaining  years.  He  continued  to  denounce  protective  tariffs  as  he  had  done  in  the  past  with  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet.  At  the  age  of  84,  he  had  the  courage  to  stand  before  a  hostile  audience 
to  protest  the  forthcoming  annexation  of  Texas  as  the  prelude  to  a  war  of  imperialistic  aggression. 
He  allied  himself  with  northern  Democrats  seeking  to  block  the  extension  of  slavery,  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  add  to  the  number  of  slave-holding  states. 
Such  a  position  was  consistent  with  his  long-time  opposition  to  slavery. 

In  May  1844,  James  K.  Polk,  who  was  nominated  on  a  Democratic  platform  calling  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  also  called  for  the  outright  occupation  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  His  purpose 
was  to  unite  southerners  and  northerners  by  minimizing  the  slavery  issue.  During  his  campaign,  Polk 
announced  that  if  he  were  elected,  he  would  end  the  Convention  of  1827  and  take  steps  to  occupy 
the  Oregon  Territory.  The  thought  made  Gallatin  shudder.  He  was  convinced  that  war  with  Great 
Britain  would  be  inevitable  if  such  an  aggressive  action  took  place.  In  response  to  these  bellicose 
pronouncements,  Gallatin  decided  to  speak  out,  and  in  1845  he  prepared  a  number  of  essays  on  the 
political  and  diplomatic  aspects  of  the  Oregon  question.  He  sent  them  to  Joseph  Gales,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  National  Intelligencer,  who  printed  them  in  four  installments.  Gales  hailed  the  essays 
as  the  crowning  achievement  of  an  illustrious  old  Republican.  The  former  mayor  of  New  York  Philip 
Hone  wrote  in  his  diary  that  he  considered  the  essays  "the  best,  the  clearest  and  the  soundest  which 
has  [sic]  been  presented  to  the  American  people  on  this  exciting  subject."23 

Gallatin's  purpose  in  writing  the  essays  was  to  prevent  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  wanted  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  since  the  claim  of  neither  nation  to  the  Oregon  country  was 
indisputable,  the  United  States  as  well  as  Great  Britain  could  still  honorably  offer  to  renew 
negotiations.  He  emphasized  the  point  that  although  the  United  States'  claims  to  Oregon  were 
stronger  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  by  no  means  beyond  refuting.  He  was  still  convinced 
that  it  was  best  for  time  to  take  its  course  in  Oregon. 

Although  President  Polk  did  keep  his  word  and  ordered  the  end  of  the  Convention  of  1827,  effective 
April  1847,  he  fortunately  left  the  door  open  for  negotiation,  and  the  British  were  in  a  conciliatory 
mood.  The  result  was  the  signing  of  a  treaty  in  June  1846,  fixing  the  United  States'  boundary  west 
at  49th  latitude  to  Puget  Sound  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  leaving 
Vancouver  Island  to  the  British.  Gallatin  could  take  satisfaction  in  this  peaceful  settlement  because 
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it  could  never  have  been  made  without  his  persistent,  resolute,  and  reasoned  resistance  to  British 
claims  two  decades  earlier  in  London. 

Meanwhile,  the  annexation  of  Texas  presented  a  less  fortunate  outcome.  The  Mexican-American  War 
erupted  with  the  United  States  victorious.  But,  although  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  words,  Gallatin 
continued  to  give  counsel  on  how  the  victorious  Americans  should  conduct  themselves  with  the 
Mexicans.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1847,  he  urged  the  government  to  make  a  speedy  and  just 
peace.  The  pamphlet  expounded  his  thesis  that  the  war  had  been  unnecessary  and  unjustified. 

Next  to  political  affairs,  perhaps  Gallatin's  greatest  interests  lay  in  scientific  matters.  His  scientific 
interests  led  him  early  in  life  to  conduct  research  on  the  ethnology  of  the  American  Indian.  He 
worked  in  this  field  off  and  on,  as  his  public  responsibility  allowed,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  writing  several  very  important  scholarly  monographs.  Soon  after  he  retired  from  public  life, 
Gallatin  was  encouraged  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  to  publish  some  of  his  works.  For  the 
next  18  months  he  devoted  himself  to  the  project,  searching  sources,  amassing,  collating,  and 
analyzing  data.  The  society  published  his  manuscript  in  1836  and  elected  him  as  a  member.  It  was 
a  monumental  work  of  422  pages,  entitled  A  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United  States  East 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  British  and  Russian  Possessions  in  North  America.  The  first  half  of 
the  study  dealt  with  81  tribes,  the  nature  of  the  areas  they  inhabited,  their  history  before  the  coming 
of  whites,  their  relations  with  whites  and  blacks,  and  their  manners  and  mores.  The  second  half  of 
the  study  was  a  technical  analysis  of  the  languages  of  the  tribes,  presented  for  the  most  part  in  tables 
according  to  grammatical  forms.  The  work  was  nationally  acclaimed,  with  the  highest  praise  coming 
from  the  renowned  historian  of  the  period,  George  Bancroft.  Edward  Everett  Hale  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  called  the  work  "the  most  valuable  treatise  which  has  been  attempted  on  the 
Indian  language  of  the  continent."24 

After  the  study  received  such  great  acclaim,  Gallatin  sought  to  probe  deeper  into  the  field  of 
ethnology.  He  founded  the  American  Ethnology  Society  in  1842  and  became  its  first  president.  He 
was  its  controlling  spirit.  Thenceforth,  Gallatin  extended  his  research  into  the  more  advanced  Indian 
civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  By  now  his  work  in  this  area  had  received  worldwide 
attention,  and  from  France,  Gallatin  received  assurances  that  he  had  added  something  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  United  States. 

In  describing  Gallatin's  contributions  in  the  field  of  ethnology  of  the  American  Indian,  one  writer 
has  observed  that  while  studies  in  ethnology  and  anthropology  have  progressed  considerably  since 
Gallatin's  time,  Gallatin's  work  on  Indian  linguistics,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  his  Synopsis, 
remains  a  milestone.  Although  few  present-day  scholars  make  direct  use  of  his  publications,  many 
of  his  ideas  are  incorporated  in  the  works  of  John  Wesley  Powell.  In  1886,  Powell  acknowledged  his 
debt  to  Gallatin:  "As  Linnaeus  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  biologic  classification,  so  Gallatin 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  systematic  philology  relating  to  the  North  American  Indians." 
Powell  noted  that  Gallatin  "had  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  task  he  was  performing  and  brought 
to  it  both  learning  and  wisdom."25 
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Since  Gallatin  was  the  first  American  to  employ  comparative  methods  of  research  and  the  first  to 
have  collected  a  large  body  of  material,  his  work  must  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  in  the  field. 
Thus,  Gallatin  is  entitled  to  be  called,  in  the  words  of  one  writer,  "the  father  of  American 
ethnology."26 

Albert  Gallatin  labored  fruitfully  in  all  these  areas  of  learning  and  scholarship  right  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  on  August  13,  1849,  at  the  age  of  88. 
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VI.  CONCLUSION 


The  foregoing  brief  account  of  Albert  Gallatin's  contributions  to  American  political,  diplomatic, 
humanitarian,  and  scientific  arenas  must  speak  for  itself.  Of  all  the  European-born  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  Gallatin  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished.  His  political  views,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  fiscal  policies  he  undertook  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  were  never  narrowed  to  a 
specific  purpose.  His  fiscal  policies  extended  to  other  areas  such  as  land  acquisition  and  its  equitable 
distribution,  internal  improvements  as  a  means  of  improving  the  economy,  and  education  as  an 
important  element  in  a  democracy.  His  system  was  as  broad  as  society  itself.  His  fiscal  policies  were 
not  aimed  solely  at  departmental  reform  or  at  administering  the  treasury;  they  amounted  to  a  theory 
of  democratic  government  that  he,  with  the  support  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  tried  to  implement. 
If  he  failed  to  achieve  many  of  his  goals  in  later  years  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  may  simply  have 
been  because  his  idealistic  view  of  human  nature  perhaps  led  him  to  expect  too  much.  The  War  of 
1812  also  had  a  hand  in  preventing  him  from  achieving  the  goals  he  sought  so  avidly.  In  any  case, 
Gallatin's  cause  was  far  from  lost,  for  even  until  this  day,  much  of  the  philosophy  he  espoused 
concerning  fiscal  responsibility  has  been  accepted.  In  this  respect,  he  has  left  us  with  a  great  legacy. 

Gallatin  also  left  us  a  huge  collection  of  his  writings.  In  1842,  he  modestly  asserted  that,  except  for 
his  papers  on  Indian  ethnology,  his  writings  were  of  only  local  and  ephemeral  importance.  On  the 
contrary,  his  annual  and  special  reports  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  diplomatic  notes,  voluminous 
correspondence,  and  pamphlets  on  finance,  public  lands,  tariff,  the  Oregon  question,  French  debt, 
and  the  Mexican  war  are  still  mines  of  information  for  the  student  of  history  and  economics. 

One  writer  has  rightfully  observed  that  Gallatin's  place  in  history  is  not  among  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  but  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  early  American  statesmen  whose  lot  was  to  interpret  and 
administer  the  Constitution. 

High  tribute  should  be  paid  to  Gallatin  as  a  patriot  and  citizen  of  the  United  States.  From  the  days 
of  his  youth  in  Geneva,  he  was  always  a  great  admirer  of  the  American  ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
Although  events  sometimes  went  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  never  doubted  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
America  to  do  what  was  right.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  making  those 
ideals  he  cherished  come  to  fruition,  much  to  his  honor  and  the  lasting  benefit  of  his  country.  Albert 
Gallatin  stands  first  among  those  of  foreign  birth  in  his  service  to  his  country  during  its  formative 
years. 
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APPENDIX:  CHRONOLOGY  OF  ALBERT  GALLATIN'S  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


1793  (February  28)-Elected  by  State  Assembly  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

(December  2)--No  action  having  been  taken  on  his  election  during  the  second 
Congress,  he  took  his  seat  and  immediately  requested  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Alexander  Hamilton  provide  the  Senate  with  a  statement  of  the  public  debt  and 
receipts  and  expenditures  since  1789. 

1794  (February  28)--Upon  petition  alleging  he  had  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  Unites  States 
for  nine  years  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  declared  his  election  void. 

(Summer)--Helped  organize  an  anti-Federalist  political  organization  called 
Democratic-Republican,  later  Party  of  Jefferson. 

Also  acted  as  a  mediator  to  help  calm  Whiskey  Rebellion. 

(October)--Elected  congressman  from  his  district  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

1795  (December  7)-Took  oath  as  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

1800  (November)--Reelected    to    Congress.    Gallatin    led    party    fight    in    House    of 

Representatives  to  settle  election  tie  and  elect  Jefferson. 

1801-14  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Established  sound 

financial  policies. 

1803  (November)-Sponsored  legislation  planning  and  financing  the  Louisiana  Purchase  for 

$15  million,  to  be  paid  for  with  $11.25  million  in  6  percent  stock  redeemable  in  15 
years  and  the  balance  to  cancel  claims  of  United  States  citizens  against  France.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase  doubled  the  size  of  the  treasury;  the  entire  payment  was  made 
by  1818  without  resort  to  increased  taxes. 

1812  (June  18)--War  declared  against  Great  Britain.  Gallatin  introduced  new  methods  of 
financing  the  war,  issuance  of  treasury  bills. 

1813  (April  15)--Appointed  one  of  five  commissioners  to  negotiate  peace  with  Britain;  took 
temporary  leave  of  absence  from  the  treasury. 

1814  (December  24)~Signed  Treaty  of  Ghent  ending  War  of  1812.  Began  negotiations  for 
trade  agreement. 
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1816  (March  23) --Accepted  appointment  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 

France. 

1818  Served  as  chief  negotiator  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the 

Convention  of  1818,  which  determined  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
as  far  west  as  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  left  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
disputed  Oregon  Territory. 

1820  (October)--Negotiated  renewal  of  the  1825  commercial  agreement  with  Great  Britain, 

gaining  fishing  rights  for  Americans  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

1823  Began  research  on  history  of  languages  used  by  American  Indians. 

1826  (May  8)-Appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain.  Signed  the  Convention 

of  1827  renewing  for  another  10  years  the  Convention  of  1818,  permitting  joint 
occupation  of  the  Oregon  country. 

1830  Retired  from  public  service  and  assumed  chair  of  council  formed  to  establish  New 
York  University. 

1831  (April  1)--At  the  age  of  70,  accepted  presidency  of  the  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
backed  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 

1836  Published  a  422-page  book  entitled  A  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United 

States  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  British  and  Russian  Possessions  in  North 
America,  a  study  of  American  Indians  and  their  languages. 

1843  Wrote  a  352-page  manuscript  entitled  Notes  on  the  Semi-Civilized  Nations  of  Mexico, 

Yucatan  and  Central  America,  published  in  1845.  Prepared  two  similar  studies  in  1848 
at  the  age  of  87. 
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